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seek not yours but you.’’ ‘“‘I have coveted 
no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, ye 
yourselves know, that these hands (of mine) 
have ministered to my necessities and to them 
that were with me. ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’” As Jesus had also 
said, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.”’ 
Sincerely as the apostles could encourage their 
converts in liberality towards meeting the ex- 
penses of emissaries of the gospel, no one of 
them but Judas appeared as a financial promo- 
ter for himself. 

The advent in a neighboring city, and possi- 
bly among us, of the author, with three thou- 
sand of his followers, of that which is known 
as dowieism, who assumes the title of Elijah 
III. as “‘ restorer of all things, ’’may perhaps be 
over-ruled for some good, if it opens the eyes 
of many to the absurdity of those who figure as 
divine emissaries, while at heart figuring the in- 
come of that business in their thousands of gold 
and silver. It is time that some reductio ad 
absurdum happened to expose the hypocrisy 
and the spiritual crime, which runs too much 
at large throughout Christendom, of officers of 
religion coining the operations of the Holy 


es for being churchless, so long as this appear- “ 
ance of a money-motive is a strong impression ~*~ 
which the churches cultivate! 
And we have seen earnest “‘salvation-army ”’ 
appeals on the streets to bystanders who might 
be almost persuaded to give their hearts to 
Christ, suddenly spoiled at the end by a drum- 
head passed around for tribute in money; when 
we could but feel that tendered hearts were 
turning back to their hardness with the say- 
ing: ‘‘It’s a money-job after all.” Thus at 
once the whole performance gets unjustly 
classed in its motive with mammon. 
Perhaps too much is made of money power, 
and too little of the Spirit’s power, in the 
work of salvation,* if so much of money must 
be appealed for in time set apart for worship, 
at the risk of undoing whatever savor of Divine 
worship, has been gathered over an assembly. 
Perhaps there is a more excellent way, —‘‘ not 
by might, not by power, but by my Spirit saith 
the Lord.’’ Does he require such wheels as 
men coin for his Spirit to travel on? Is not the 
running of the churches made unduly expen- 
sive? Subtract what that steeple cost, and 
those stained windows, and the hired praisers, 
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Shepherds that Shear. 


There is one test which a divinely author- 
ized herald of a new religious dispensation can 
stand up under, but an imposter cannot abide, 
—and that is, the test of covetousness. Grasp- 
ing of money or of power for his personal 
luxury or grandeur, the apostle of a captivat- 
ing religious movement is, or should be, at the 
outset, discredited by that very propensity as 
a false prophet. 

Such promoters can easily assume a Chris- 
tian title for their system, and inject into it 
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ro. enough of Christian truths to color it, and cap- | Spirit in poor, seeking souls, into money for} and much else that is hired, and all that is 
sil, | ture many whose acquaintance with the gospel | themselves. ‘*‘ Woe be to the shepherds that| made for display, and all that panders to a 
‘a. has been rather with its theory or tradition|4do feed themselves! Ye eat the fat, and ye] vanity which Christ and his Spirit is uncom- 
sai than with its power. From portions of truth | clothe you with the wool: but ye feed not the} promisingly against,—subtract the man-made 


flock ;’’ or feed it with an eye to the fleece 


Jew (| ©Which were always in Christianity these may superfluities from the expenses of the living 
sta} be aroused to find a benefit, and then indis-| We believe the schemers in religion whose | Christ and his living church, and the life of 
ska | timinatingly attribute the benefit to the whole | end in view is money or power, are, among|the church may have the way better cleared 
wf imposture generally. For this danger, the | Christian denominations,exceptions. The many | to have free course and be glorified, so that 


better a pretender’s doctrine can be made the 
worse it is. It is the Tempter as ‘‘an angel 
of light,’’ again quoting Scripture. 

But however plausible a religious scheme 


evangelists and workers are laboring for the 
good of humanity and for the honor of Truth, 
as they see it. But it is a damage to their 
cause when they display so little tact as to 


the people will hear Him gladly, confident that 
we seek not theirs but them for Christ. ‘‘ And 
he that hath no money, let him come and buy 
wine and milk without money and without 
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wo. | may be, it is enough to condemn it that the| plant before the eyes of solemnized congre-| price.’’ The work is the Lord’s, but money 

promoter uses it as an engine for his own en-| gation, the gathering of cash as ostensibly the | is for man’s work; yet man is called to co-op- 
2 tichment. That is the end of the business] gross result. To the writer, brought up as he | erate with Him, but perhaps on no heavier pe- 
wus} which the self-seeking imposter cannot forego. | a8 under a mode of public worship where the} cuniary conditions than those under which 
‘om | He grasps with eager hands the fees, the do-| least suggestion of ‘‘filthy lucre’’ was not| Paul, Peter, and the primitive church succeed- 
ded nations, the emoluments obtainable from his | permitted as one of its functions,—what was | ed so much better than we succeed, with all 

subjects, and presently applies them to his | his revulsion of feeling, in the innocence of his} our equipment. If we, in all dedication of 

own magnificence. youth, on first attending public worship in an- | heart, realized the living Christ, we would have 
one An apostolate which deems it is founded on| other denomination, to see the cash-boxes|no need of dependence on a moneyed church, 
a the characteristics of Peter as a rock, or on| thrust in at every pew, and money-getting so|for we would be a living church, ‘‘clear as 
_ the revelation to Peter as a stone of the Rock, | boldly made the crowning act of the service. |the sun and terrible’’ to powers of darkness 
Jin Vill take knowledge of its genuineness by ex- | ‘‘I thought it was all for pure worship, but it | ‘‘as an army with banners.”’ 


turns out to be for money.” So inwardly cried 
the youth in his simplicity. And the churches 
should not so freely blame the churchless mass- 


amining whether it can say, ‘‘ Silver and gold 
haveI none;’’ whether its apostleship has kin- 
dred with that of a Paul who could say, ‘‘I 


“ * We allude not here to relief of distress, for which 
Christian workers get far too little money ; but let wor- 


ship and soul-work be cleared of every mercenary sign. 






Education of the Doukhobors. 


BY J. 8. GIDLEY. 


On the twenty-second of last month William 
Evans, Jonathan E. Rhoads and Job 8S. Gidley 
met in the city of Winnipeg, with Peter Ver- 
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Chinese language or the Indian, so we could | 
converse or do business better with the Chin- 
ese or the Indians?’’ I informed him that I had 
been told that there were twenty-seven differ- 
ent languages used by the people who went 
to the village of Yorkton to do their trading, 


igin and other Doukhobors, to take into con- | and it would be too expensive to learn so many 


sideration what would be the best method of 
expending $15,000 given to the Doukhobor 
committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, un- 
der the will of Clementine Cope, a member of 
that meeting, to be expended by this commit- 
tee in the education of the Doukhobors. 

A young Doukhobor twenty-one years of age, 
who has obtained a pretty good knowledge of 


English, by his own efforts, during his four | should be expended in teaching the 
years residence in Canada, acted as our inter- ‘ language. 


preter. 


Peter Verigin expressed great thankfulness | language had any saving qualities. 


languages. He then wanted to know if they 
could not have a universal language at that. 
I then said that such a thing was attempted 
some years ago, and they called the new lan- 
guage Volapuk, but nothing worthy of note 
came of it. 

He then wanted to know if the one who gave 
the fifteen thousand dollars directed that it 
English 
1 told him probably not. He then 
desired to know if we considered the English 
1 told 


for what Friends had done for the Doukho-| him that the Russian language was equal with 
bors, saying that when they first came to Ca-|the English or any other language in this re- 
nada they were in great need and Friends came | spect. 


to their relief, and for all this they felt very 
grateful. ** Now,’’ he said, “‘we are able to help 
ourselves and are no longer in need of charity.”’ 

When told that this money was only a small 
part of an estate, and given by one who loved 
the Doukhobors, and it might be considered as 
a love offering, he seemed ready to hear what 
we had to offer on the subject of education. 

Our proposition was that a normal or train- 
ing school be established in some village of 
the Doukhobors; then select from the different 
villages some of the brightest of their young 
men and young women, and have them attend 
this school till they were qualified to teach 
their own people; the expenses of the school 
to be paid from the fifteen thousand dollar leg- 
acy. 

Peter Verigin desired to have a school in 
each Doukhobor village and thus prevent jeal- 
ousies and avoid all favoritism. 

When he was told that to have a school in 
every village; it would probably cost the Douk- 
hobors more than twenty thousand dollars a 
year; he said that he thought they would be 
able to pay that amount. 

On the twenty-third there was another meet- 
ing for a further consideration of the question, 
when J. Obed Smith, commissioner of immi- 
gration, and Hannah Bellows, one of the teach- 
ers in the school at Good Spirit Lake, joined 
the company. 

J. Obed Smith suggested that the Doukho- 
bors build a half dozen school houses this fall, 
have them ready for the schools this winter 
and thus have the work done gradually. Peter 
Verigin thought that they could not very well 
do that, but said that he thought they could 
cut the logs this winter, build the school 
houses in the different villages next year, and 
have them all ready for the schools in the fall 
a year from this time, 

If Peter Verigin’s proposition is carried out 
it was thought that the fifteen thousand dol- 
lars could be expended in the supervision of 
the schools. The Doukhobors would be glad 
to have these schools under the supervision of 
Friends; and if this conclusion is reached, the 
Doukhobor villages being so widely scattered, 
it will take two or three persons to superin- 
tend the schools. 

While talking with Peter Verigin in his own 
home upon the school problem, he asked, 
“Would it not be a good idea to study the 


‘ 


He was then told that the reason why it was 
proposed to teach English was because the 
Doukhobors were now living in a country where 
English is the prevailing language and their 
children would derive a greater benefit by the 
study of this language than they would by the 
study of any other. 

Peter Verigin seemed satisfied with this ex- 
planation. 

While we were in the city of Winnipeg,Peter 
Verigin gave us all a cordial invitation to 
make him a visit in his own home, saying to 
two of the company, ‘* You are old men and I 
am afraid you will not get up to Winnipeg 
again.” 

Peter Verigin said further that while he was 
in Siberia he learned that Friends of Philadel- 
phia and elsewhere were doing a great deal 
for the Doukhobors who were in Canada, and 
felt that when he was released, he ought to 
go to Philadelphia and express his great thank- 
fulness; but when he was liberated he found 
that the Doukhobors were in a stirred up 
condition, and his aged mother was very de- 
sirous of seeing him; so he felt it was his first 
duty to go to Canada; but he hoped soon to be 
able to visit those who were so helpful to his 
people in their great need. 

After these consultations William Evans and 
Jonathan E. Rhoads left Winnipeg in the af- 
ternoon in order to attend Kansas Yearly 
Meeting and the Meetings composing it, and 
Job S. Gidley and Hannah Bellows the follow- 
ing morning took the train for Yorkton, a 
thriving village about two hundred and seven- 
ty-five miles from Winnipeg, in a northwest- 
erly direction, thence overland to Good Spirit 
Lake, about forty miles further in a similar 
direction, that the writer might visit the Douk- 
hobor villages near the lake, and a school of 
Doukhobor children in one of these villages, 
taught by Hannah Bellows and Jessie Wood, 
who are from England. 

Peter Verigin was at the station at our de- 
parture from Winnipeg, not forgetting to pro- 
vide us with a nice lunch for our journey. He 
also sent, by us, a letter to the driver of his 
horses, whom he had left in Yorkton, directing 
him to take his horses and carriage after our 
arrival in Yorkton and drive us out to Good 
Spirit Lake. 

He also said to us, ‘‘ When you get to York- 
ton my horses and carriage are yours to take 
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you wherever you wish to go and bring yoy 
back again to Yorkton.’’ 

The evening before going to Canada we read 
in our local paper that ten inches of snow had 
fallen in the city of Winnipeg, and had done 
a great deal of damage to the grain which wag 
uncut. 

When we reached Winnipeg and made ip. 
quiry regarding the damage done by the great 
fall of snow, we were told that the snow fall 
was only two orthree inches, and had done 
very little damage. 

Between Winnipeg and Yorkton we saw quite 
a number of fields of oats not harvested. We 
were told that the principal damage done by 
the snow was that it caused the oats to lodge 
and the binder could then cut them only by 
going in one direction. 

Near Yorkton we saw one field of oats per- 
fectly green standing erect, which showed that 
the snow fall at this point was much less than 
at Winnipeg. 

The oats of the Doukhobors were apparently 
all harvested before the snow; for we saw 
none in their fields that were uncut. 

We arrived at Yorkton in the evening, hay. 
ing spent about thirteen hours on the way. 

When we left the train several Doukhobors 
were standing on the platform, one of them 
having a lantern. Some of them remembered 
me and were glad to see me again, and when 
my name was called a man standing near ad- 
dressed me, saying, *‘I am glad to see thee. 
I met thee in Philadelphia in 1888.’’ It was 
James Richardson who spoke. I had not seen 
him before since we first met in Philadelphia. 

After delivering Peter Verigin’s letter to 
his tostler and making arrangements with him 
for our departure from Yorkton in the morn- 
ing, we accepted James Richardson’s kind in- 
vitation and spent the night with him. 

The morning of the 25th we left Yorkton 
for Good Spirit Lake, although the weather 
was not very inviting for a forty mile ride 
over the prairies and through the brush in an 
open carriage—for a fine mist was falling and 
the air was rather cool for comfort even 
when one is quite warmly clothed. Neverthe 
less we ventured forth, making no stops, ex- 
cept once to inquire our way, till we reached 
the house of a Galician who lives about half 
way from Yorkton to Good Spirit Lake. 


(To be concluded.) 


WE have learned to live only when we have 
learned to serve. One whose only thought 
and aim is to get help from others, to be 
served by them, has not yet touched the edge 
of true living. We begin to live only when we 
begin to love, and if we love we will serve at 
whatever cost. Our motto will be the Mas 
ter’s ‘‘ Not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister.” There are many different ways of look- 
ing upon people and thinking of them. Paul 
was a master in the art of living, and he 
thought of every man as a person to whom he 
could do good insome way. He said he was 
a debtor to everyone. He meant that he 
owed love to every person, even to the bar 
barians. He did not mean by love a mere 
emotional feeling, but an affection which would 
try to save men. He hada masterful passion 
for winning men for Christ. He became all 
[right] things to all men, that by all means 
he might save some of them.—Forward. 
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The Healthfulness of Books. 


Richard Le Gallienne somewhere has a line 
in which he playfully alludes to his books as 


My only doctors—and my only health. 


There is a serious and suggestive undercur- 
rent of truth in this pleasing fancy, for books 
—good books—are indeed a source of health, 
primarily through the mind, and secondarily 
through the mind to the body. It is thor- 
oughly good hygiene to be an appreciative and 
faithful reader of the best literature. It isa 
rare thing to find depravity associated with a 
genuine and fine culture. 

The healthful influence of good books upon 
the mind is due, first, to their intellectually 
stimulating effect. Anything that quickens 
exercise on the part of either the mind or the 
body is a health-promoter. So long as there 
is enough physical vigor left to make exercise 
possible, there is a hope of recovery from any 
disease—far more chance of recovery than can 
be offered by the most potent drug. Precisely 
the same thing is true of the health of the 
mind. If its natural functions can be stim- 
ulated, so that they shall be prompt and vig- 
orous in all their operations, then we may bid 
defiance to those mental disorders that have 
made so many lives miserable. The vigor- 
ously-functioned mind knows not what it is to 
be sick. 

The parallel thinking, so to speak, that one 
does in reading a thoughtful book requires a 
wholesome activity of mind that is wonderfully 
stimulating to mental health. If one keeps 
apace of the thought of the writer, follows his 
meaning fully, accurately, and appreciatively, 
no slight amount of intellectual energy is re- 
quired; and it is this steady, pleasant, exhil- 
arating exercise of the thinking power that 
strengthens and trains reason and imagination, 
quickens the circulation of the thoughts, and 
promotes mental and moral health. In read- 
ing a good, thought-provoking book, some of 
the brain work has necessarily to be performed 
by the reader; the writer cannot do both the 
thinking and understanding for him. There 
is just enough of this parallel thinking to be 
stimulating and not fatiguing to the mind. 

Then, too, a good book gives health to the 
mind by correcting its views and helping it to 
rid itself of its mistakes and errors. If it 
were not for the enlightenment that comes 
through reading, many persons would go 
through life forming their ideals, constructing 
their theories, and regulating their conduct 
according to preconceptions and prejudices so 
false as to be positively miasmatic and dis- 
ease-breeding. There is, in fact, a great deal 
of this ill-conditioned, diseased, thoroughly 
wretched mental life among people who have 
no culture whatever, whose education has been 
limited, whose lives have been burdened and 
narrow, who read few books, and those few 
almost always characterless or positively de- 
moralizing. New health and courage and hap- 
piness might come to such lives if they could 
gradually rise to the level of truly good books, 
learn to read them, to understand them, to 
appreciate them, to love them. This might 
not always be possible, but in a large propor- 
tion of cases it would, | am sure, be so. The 
love of good books is something easily ac- 
quired and readily promoted. The chief prob- 
lem is how to begin rightly, to choose, or have 




















chosen for one, at the outset, the book whose 
charm is the charm of simplicity and direct- 
ness and naturalness. The Bible is the most 
admirable example of such a book, for it ap- 
peals to the unlettered person and to the child 
quite as potently as to the most learned and 
cultured. 

Next to this sanity of good books, this 
power to correct wrong notions, widen the per- 
sonal outlook, destroy prejudices, and supply 
noble and adequate ideals, good literature is 
helpful because of its sunshine, its cheerful- 
ness, its optimism. 

Nearly all the best books, the books that 
have survived the test of time, are sunshine 
books, books of courage, heroism, hope, help- 
fulness, books that ‘‘come out,’’ as we say, 
right and not wrong. The sunshine that gets 
into the mind and warms it and cheers it is as 
wholesome and medicinal as the physical sun- 
shine that suffuses the body. This optimism 
of good literature is certainly a great promo- 
ter of mental and spiritual health—perhaps 
the greatest that the world affords. To plunge 
into a splendid book when one is discouraged 
and blue and misanthropic, is like rushing into 
the surf on a hot, debilitating summer day. 
One comes out of it feeling ‘* like a king ’’ in 
the glorious and beautiful world of life and 
opportunity. The best literature abounds with 
much that puts new life, heart and courage 
into the erfdeavor to live in this pure sunshine 
of the spiritual world. 

Furthermore, as | have already hinted, good 
books are even promoters of bodily health 
through the wholesome influence of a happy, 
contented, and active mind. Good spirits are 
almost indispensable to a good physical condi- 
tion. Let anyone read of the best, most in- 
spiring, and stimulating books, and his mind 
and soul will be so keyed up with a certain 
rare and glowing delight, that the body can- 
not help responding to some extent to the ela- 
tion of the soul. One will be freed from those 
depressing thoughts that cloud the eye and 
slow up the action of the heart, and make 
shallow breathers and slow walkers. Yes, a 
good book will actually put additional life and 
energy into this sensitive, responsive, physi- 
cal organism. It will make better bodies as 
well as better minds. From the nerve-gang- 
lion to that mysterious, unknown cell from 
which proceeds the impulse that results in 
thought and feeling, there is no part of the 
human organism that is not energized by good 
literature. Surely, it is worth while to seek 
and read and love and own the best books. — 
James Buckham in ‘* Forward.’’ 


answers itself as it goes along. It tells plaj 
its own reasons for dissatisfaction with thi 

It reveals that the writer’s life is lived with 
“‘1”’ as its center. Every cord that is struck 
is struck in the key of I—a note not given op 
musical scales, but a fundamental note in eve 
unhappy, fretful life lived under the sun. 

Yet our young correspondent is eviden 
unconscious of this. She is not wilfully self. 
ish. She does not realize that she is selfigh 
at all. She is only one of a vast number of 
young people whose idea of life is to deve 
themselves as fully as possible, and to whom 
““success’’ means this individual development, 
Round this center everything is planned. When 
the plans fail, when self is narrowed or thwart 
ed, then there is a lamentation against fate, 
and a continual fret of soul. For such regt- 
lessness and unhappiness, there is, truly, no 
relief until ‘‘ things change.’’ But the things 
to be changed are not outlook and opportuni- 
ties and outside happenings. The change must 
be one of center, radical and complete. 

Meyer has said somewhere that the ‘‘ flesh,” 
with all its sin and condemnation, could he 
best understood by reading the word backward 
after dropping the “‘h,’’ in English fashion. 
Wit and truth go together in this play upon 
words. All the unsatisfactory things of life 
are grouped round that combination of four 
letters—self. Disappointment, bitterness, folly, 
appetite, envy, anger, failure, find their center 
in “‘I.’? They radiate from it as inevitably 
as the spokes of a wheel. In whatever sta- 
tion of life, in whatever crisis of circumstance, 
the selfish soul is placed it is still restless and 
unsatisfied. Charles Kingsley wisely said that 
to be unhappy all we have to do is to think of 
self, put self first, assert the claims of self, 
and we shall soon succeed in becoming perma- 
nently miserable. 

Common sense repeats the same lesson. 
There are billions of people born every year, 
and the selfish pleasures and possessions of the 
world are entirely too limited to begin to go 
round. As to any life combining all advan- 
tages, and gathering all earthly joys into it- 
self, it is clearly impossible except in remark- 
able cases. In such rare events, the selfish 
individual is usually even more unhappy than 
in ordinary cases. Lord Byron, for example, 
was rich, highly born, handsome, anda gen- 
ius, and was, nevertheless, totally miserable 
himself, as well as a continual cause of mis- 
ery to those who were nearest him. At only 
thirty-six years of age, one of his last poems 
declares :— 

My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers of fruits and love are gone; 


The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 








Making a Change of Center. 


“*My life is so unsatisfactory,’ writes a 
young friend, ‘‘I cannot carry out the plans | 
had hoped for. Everything seems against me. 
My outlook and opportunities are so small. It 
looks now as if | would be tied down here for 
the rest of my life. How can I help being 
restless and unhappy? It is all very well to 
say, ‘Don’t worry,’ but until things change 
with me, I must keep worrying,—what else 
can | do?’’ 

She is quite right. The young writer who 
in seven sentences uses six “‘ I’s’’ and six 
“‘me’s” and “‘my’s” is going to keep wor- 
rying steadily all through life, whatever ‘life 
may bring or fail tobring. A letter like that 


The self-centered life always strikes this 
dreary note of disappointment. A man caf 
be happy, says Holmes, only when his first ob- 
ject is other than himself. 

When a young man or woman, therefore, 
writes, ‘‘ My life is so unsatisfactory,’’ there 
is no true remedy but a removal of center, 
recognizing as the chief end of human life— 
“*to glorify God, and enjoy him forever.’ 

Suppose we cannot carry out our own per- 
sonal plans. With the glory of God as a cen- 
ter for our lives, all plans and purposes can 
be committed to Him with the full assurance 




































that He will bring them to pass through us if 
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done, or accepts with more thankfulness to 
our Heavenly Father, the boon of the revela- 
tion of his will to man, as contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. In 
the language of the Apostle, we acknowledge 
that ‘‘the Holy Scriptures are able to make 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus,’’ and that “‘all Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God.”’ 

Our Society, from one generation to an- 
other, in its collective capacity, has faith- 
fully pressed upon its members the frequent 
and reverential reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
both by Friends individually and in their fami- 
lies. Often, and very earnestly, has the in- 
struction of their Children in these sacred 
Truths been recommended to them, and we 
are persuaded that this godly care has been 
remarkably blessed to many. 

We think it but justice to ourselves and the 
Body, to declare, that the free and unfettered 
preaching of the Gospel is, and ever has been, 
highly prized amongst us; and it is our con- 
viction that to no people is it more precious. 
We cannot, however, accept that as the min- 
istry of the word in our assemblies for public 
worship which we do not believe to be exer- 
cised under the fresh and immediate putting 
forth of the Holy Head of the Church. 

Intimately connected with the view of the 
qualification essential to the right exercise of 
gospel ministry, is the practice of our Society 
of silent waiting before the Lord in meetings 
for Divine worship. We do continue to re- 
gard this practice as most in accordance with 
a true estimate of the spiritual nature of the 
Christian religion, of our utter helplessness, 
and entire dependence upon the mediation of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, through 
whom we have access to the Father, and ob- 
tain the help of the Holy Spirit, by which it 
is given us to worship Him, who is a Spirit, 
“‘in spirit and in truth,’’ and to enjoy that 
communion with God which is beyond all words. 

(Signed) WILLIAM FORSTER, 
EDWARD PEASE, 
THOMAS ROBSON, 
and others. 





THE SILENT MEETING.—In this single hour 
set apart for turning our hearts towards the 
great heart of the Infinite and receiving of his 
vitalizing power, we do not want to be fed 
upon the intellectual treasures of any man’s 
brain. The latter may be of great value in 
their own time and place, but their contem- 
plation during the periods of worship would 
crowd out our one stated opportunity to leave 
the perplexities of intellectual pursuits and 
open the way for God to minister to our needs. 

The exaited idea of silent worship is the 
most thoroughly spiritual form of religious 
observance that has yet entered into the 
thoughts of man. Why then this unrest and 
effort to substitute some form of expression 
in its place? Because we grow slowly into 
the stature of complete spiritual manhood, 
because the intangible barrier between mental 
and spiritual concepts makes it difficult to 
separate their activities, because it is easier 
to displace our own wandering and often un- 
profitable thoughts by the entrance of intel- 
lectual ideas, than to quiet the pulses of care 
and make ready in silence for the operations 
of the Spirit.—The Intelligencer. 
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Science and Industry. 


As atree planter Daniel Webster was in ad- 
vance of his time. In some sense he was the 
forerunner of forestry. He planted trees both 
for economy and for ornament, and for long 
years to come one spot at least of Pilgrim soil 
(his Marshfield homestead) will be more beau- 
tiful for what he did. 





IN the field of astronomy the spectroscope 
is often more serviceable than the telescope, 
for by its means have been discovered dark, 
planet-like bodies which revolve about stars 
and which a telescope thousands of times more 
powerfut than any we now possess could never 
reveal. 





THIRTY MILLION CANDLE PoWER LIGHT.— 
Details of the installation and operation of the 
new electric fast-flashing light just erected by 
the German government on the island of Heli- 
goland in the North Sea are given in a commu- 
nication just received at the State Department. 
The light is the largest in the world and re- 
flects with thirty million candle power. Its 
operation at Heligoland has greatly interested 
the shipping, industrial and commercial world. 





MANY a town or country district has been 
saved from degeneration by the incoming of 
temporary or permanent residents blessed with 
culture and wealth, who have altered not only 
the economic but the esthetic and spiritual 
tone of the town, and that for the better. Nor 
is it doubtful but that such multiplication of 
country homes, owned by urban workers who 
are tenants when in the’ city, is a saving fac- 
tor in patriotism. Thomas 4 Kempis’s coun- 
sel, ‘‘Seek to have less rather than more,” 
should be made the motto of all country dwell- 
ers, not only as to the interior fittings of the 
home, but as to the land without and about 
the house. 





A DEADLY enemy of the cotton ball weevil 
is reported to have made its appearance in the 
cotton fields of Texas. It is described as a 
small green bug, which has a voracious appe- 
tite for the weevils, and does not harm the 
cotton plants. Since the bugs put in an ap- 
pearance in that section, a few days ago, the 
weevils on a number of plantations have been 
destroyed. It is estimated by United States 
experts that the cotton ball weevil caused a 
financial loss of twenty-five million dollars to 
Texas cotton planters last season. Until this 
green bug appeared no remedy had been found 
for the pest. 





In her book, “‘The Mighty Deep,’’ Agnes 
Giberne gives this statement as to the force 
with which the ocean waves break on the 
shore: ‘‘Few people grasp the tremendous 
battering force of ocean waves. Some of us 
may have watched the majestic ground-swell 
which beats upon the western coast of Scot- 
land. It is said, that upon a rough average, 
taking smooth and tempestous weather to- 
gether, each summer wave that breaks upon 
that shore from the Atlantic does so with a 
force of over six hundred pounds upon the 
square foot. For winter months alone, when 
gales have sway, the average blow rises to 
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about one ton; and some mighty billows g 
known to batter with a weight of three tom” 





MARIA MITCHELL ASSOCIATION.—Two bp. 
dred women, many of them connected wi 
colleges and other institutions of learnj 
compose the Nantucket Maria Mitchell Agy 
ciation, which was organized last Twelfh 
Month with the object of honoring the mep. 
ory of that gifted woman astronomer. Mark 
Mitchell’s birth-place, the old homestead j 
Nantucket, has just been purchased and yj 
be preserved as a memorial museum for sciep 
tific purposes. The association has also 
cured photographs of Maria Mitchell, a 
trait by the late J. Wellis Champney, her sq 
entific library, two telescopes formerly use 
by her, and other objects connected with he 
life and work. 





PRONUNCIATION KEY NEEDED.—A mow 
ment is on foot among educators to do som 
thing in the interest of uniform pronunciatiq 
by inducing the publishers of dictionaries % 
adopt a common method of indicating pronm 
ciation. America has no dialects in the hk 
ropean sense, but there are differences of # 
cent and different ways of pronouncing words 
according to the locality. As many of thew 
get themselves perpetuated in dictionaries, i 
is felt that an effort should be made to har 
these dictionaries adopt a uniform pronuncis 
tion, as well as a uniform use of diacriticl 
marks to indicate pronunciation. The generd 
agreement reached in favor of the propose 
reform will be submitted to a later meeting 
called for the purpose of setting up commu 
cation with the dictionary publishers. 





In Germany eggs are kept fresh for ay 
length of time by simply immersing them ins 
ten per cent. solution of silicate of soda, com 
monly called ‘‘liquid glass.’’ This produces 
the formation of a coating which renders th 
egg perfectly air tight. The eggs so treatel 
retain their fresh taste for many months. Th 
best proof of the efficacy of this treatmenths 
been furnished by the fact that such egg 
after having been kept for a whole year, wer 
hatched and the chickens were strong aml 
healthy. The preserving solution is best pre 
pared by dissolving one pound of liquid glas 
in four quarts of cold water. The eggs a 
then immersed in this solution, which shoul 
be kept in a glazed earthenware vessel, ail 
the eggs are kept in the solution for a shor 
time. If one of these preserved eggs is wht 
boiled the shell must be first perforated # 
prevent cracking. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


In calling attention to the notice given ye ¢ 
co 


Friends’ City Home Association in our last 
it is to be added that a general attendance ofa 
interested Friends is desired at the meeting t® 
called, on the 29th instant. Any Friend is oF 
sidered asa member of the Association who is¢ 
cerned for the safeguarding of our youth from 
temptations of city life, by a home provided 
moderate cost to them under Christian influence. 




































A letter from Dunbar, Iowa, of the 13th ip 
mentions Benjamin P. Brown, from North Carol 
as revisiting Friends in that section, having 
tended Ohio Yearly Meeting, and thence coming 
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Springfield Monthly Meeting in Iowa, and visiting 
most of its families, and all of its meetings, and 2 
large one appointed in the Presbyterian house in 
Springville town. Thence going to Cedar Rapids, 
and Norway, and Stavanger, and finding many 
traly convinced Friends among the Norwegian 
population. 


"Ser ee 















Qui0 YEARLY MEETING.—The following account 
appears in the Barnesville Saturday Whetstone : 


The annual gathering of Friends in Ohio Yearly 
Meeting opened its sessions on Seventh-day morn- 
ing, Ninth Month 26th, at ten o’clock sun time. 

The attendance of Friends has been unusually 
large for the opening session, although we miss 
many of the familiar faces from the gallery. 
Though this was due in part to the funeral of 
Rachel Russell, the beloved wife of our friend 
Harvey Haines, at Coleraine, yet the fact appeals 
eloquently to us that the fathers and mothers do 
not live forever, and the burdens of this life, if 
borne at all, must rest upon the shoulders of the 
rising generation. Will they bear them worthily 
with steadfast, unfaltering courage ? 

When the clerk read the minutes opening the 
session for the transaction of business, the feeling 
of quiet that prevailed needed not any formal 

h to invoke the presence and guidance of the 
Great Head of all the churches. 

By the reading of reports from the Quarterly 
Meetings it appears that, of all the representatives 
appointed to attend this meeting, only one was ab- 
sent and he was detained by sickness. 

The clerk for the meeting for ministers and 
elders reported minutes of recommendation for 
ninisters from other Yearly Meetings: Ephraim 
Bowles and Charles M. Brown, from Spring River 
Monthly Meeting, Kansas ; Sara E. Hallock, from 
Indiana ; Thomas H. Whitson, Pennsylvania, and 
Walter L. Moore, New Jersey. John G. Haines, of 
Pennsylvania, and Henry Outland, from North 
(Carolina, are also with us without formal creden- 
tisls, as well as many others whom we are glad to 
meet and greet. The reading of epistolary cor- 
respondence with other Yearly Meetings is always 
an interesting time, and leads us to contemplate 
many matters bearing upon our relationship to one 
another in this life; sometimes the authority 
night be given to put out the hand as it were to 
usist a brother or to steady the ark, and again it 
night be a season of waiting with seeming inac- 
tion, but in reality a gathering of reserve force 
for the conflict that may come later. 

Acommittee was appointed to essay replies to 
te various Yearly Meetings if way should open to 
uake reply. 

After appointing a committee to settle with 
te treasurer, and a committee to have some care 
wwards those attending the public meetings on 
fist-day who are not able to find seats in the 
lowe, the meeting adjourned to eleven o'clock on 

d-day morning. 

On First-day morning the clouds hung heavy 
wi for a time seemed to threaten a rainy, disa- 
feeable day ; but as the day advanced the rain 
tased, and with a cool wind the mud was soon 
tied up and the usual large concourse of people 
mld be seen gathering from all directions, so 
tut by the hour of meeting the house contained 
Witea large audience. Thomas H. Whitson spoke 
God's boundless love to all mankind, illustrating 
with the parable of the marriage feast when the 
taster, when he found the invited guests pleading 
Muses for non-attendance, he sent his servants 
itt into the streets and lanes of the city, and 
kn into the highways and hedges, that the tables 
ithe feast might be full. When a guest was 
fmnd who had neglected to put on the wedding 
fiment, which was furnished according to the 
tutom of the time, by the master of the feast, he 
8 bound hand and foot and cast out. So, in a 
tual sense, the Master makes the feast and 
the garment of his own design, which 
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THE FRIEND. 


we must put on after divesting ourselves of the 
garments of his own choosing before we can par- 
take of the feast of the Master’s love. 

Charles M. Brown spoke words of encouragement 
to the young people, that they could only expect 
growth and development of their physical bodies 
and faculties by supplying the proper forms of 
nourishment, and in like manner they could only 
expect growth in grace by proper nourishment, 
which was to obey ail the calls of God, no matter 
how trivial or foolish they might seem at the time. 

Walter L. Moore and Jesse Edgerton each made 
intercession for our preservation, guidance and in- 
struction in those things that are for our everlast- 
ing good. 

‘Henry Outland made fervent exhortation that we 

should honor God with our body and our spirit, 
being grounded in a belief that leaves no chance 
for loss rather than trust ourselves to a belief 
that we believe to be true, but yet leaves with us 
a lurking fear that we may be mistaken. 

Thus the morning meeting closed, and nearby 
Friends took themselves home for dinner and others 
went to the Boarding School and to their lunch 
baskets, spending the time in social converse until 
the hour for the afternoon meeting, which gath- 
ered at three o'clock with quite an increased at- 
tendance above the morning. 

The first service of the meeting was laid upon 
Joshua Smith, of Kansas, who spoke on the theme 
of Revelation, the Rock upon which the Christian 
Church is founded. The woman at the well calling 
her people to “‘ come see a man who told meall the 
things that ever I did” with the conviction that 
this was the Christ whom the Jews had been look- 
ing for. Again, Elijah in the cave saw the whirl- 
wind, the earthquake and the fire pass by, and 
after the fire a still, small voice called to him and 
that was the voice of his God. 

Elwood Conrad spoke of this asa time of special 
visitation to all people, and notwithstanding all 
the advantages we enjoy of education and en- 
lightenment in this age, it still remains true as 
ever that the heart of unregenerate man is de- 
ceitful above all things and desperately wicked. 

Sarah E. Hallock spoke from the Scripture passage 
—For as in Adam all died, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” The death that came 
through Adam by sin in eating of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. The life that came through 
the sacrifice without the gates of Jerusalem when 
the veil within the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom, and a propitiation was of- 
fered for the sins of the whole world. 

Esther Fowler’s voice was heard encouraging 
us to “ Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest,” in the lan- 
guage of the meek and lowly Saviour who was 
tempted in all points as we are, yet without sin. 
The meeting concluded with solemnity and the 
people scattered to their various stopping places 
with the feeling that it had been a favored day. 

On Second-day morning the Clerk read the 
opening minutes, near the hour to which adjourn- 
ment was made. The first business of the session 
was the report of the representatives from the 
Quarterly Meetings recommending Nathan R. 
Smith and James Walton for clerks of the men’s 
meeting this year. 

The meeting then entered on a review of the 
condition of the Society as shown by the various 
Queries directed to the Subordinate Meetings and 
the Answers returned by the Quarterly Meeting. 
These Answers show that all the Subordinate Meet- 
ings have been attended excepting one omitted on 
account of its members being in attendance at 
Yearly Meeting. The members maintain in good 
degree the love for one another by which “all 
men know that ye are my disciples,” and the in- 
fluence of the Society throughout its limits is for 
the total abstinence from intoxicating liquors and 
against intemperance in all its forms ; not only in 
eating and drinking but also in work and in rec- 
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reation. During the consideration of the above 
subjects fervent prayers were made that all might 
be baptized in the spirit of love and charity, not 
looking for faults in the brethren, but a searching 
each his own heart to know that we are doing our 
part to keep the church up to the standard that 
has been set before us, and to beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees which is hypocrisy, and which 
will lead us away by degrees from that humility 
which is the Christian’s safety, into the dead for- 
mality of a man-made ministry and a humanized 
form of worship. 

The subject of primary schools claimed the at- 
tention of the meeting for a time and was referred 
to subordinate meetings to deal with in their own 
communities, with advice to give the matter ear- 
nest attention and report again next year. 

Third-day morning the meeting gathered with 
quite a perceptible increase in ati_ndance. Many 
who had been detained away by the funeral of 
Rachel Russell Haines, at Colerain, came in this 
morning, some driving from Colerain in time for 
themeeting. James Henderson queried why are so 
few chosen of the many that are called? the answer 
being because so many are careless and negligent 
in answering the call. In the reports from the 
Quarterly Meeting at Salem, there was notice of 
the death of Sarah K. Brantingham, an elder 
whose death exemplified the peace that ac- 
companies the faithful followers of the Saviour’s 
call. 

The report of the Boarding School committee 
showed some falling off in the attendance for the 
past year, but the warm interest of Friends in the 
institution, shown in the readiness with the request 
for an appropriation of five hundred dollars was 
agreed to, as also in the warm words of encourage- 
ment for the committee and the faculty in their 
efforts to make the Boarding School a true Friends’ 
school. 

Esther Fowler and her companion, Mary Test, 
made a visit in Gospel service to the men’s meet- ° 
ing, a service that was full of inspiration to serve 
God and to follow Him, that when He is in his 
kingdom we may be there also. 

Ephraim Boles and Thomas Whitson were granted 
privilege to carry a message of service to the 
women’s meeting, and Jesse Dewees and John G. 
Haines were delegated to accompany them. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were 
read, and the action of that body in caring for the 
house and grounds, as well as other services, were 
approved. After appointing James Walton and 
others a committee to have one thousand copies of 
the minutes of this and women’s meeting printed, 
the meeting adjourned amid much lively flow of 
spiritual service until nine o’clock on Fifth-day 
morning. 

On Fourth-day morning the public meeting gath- 
ered at ten o'clock, in the silent waiting that is 
characteristic of Friends’ mode of worship. After 
a time, David Holloway, of Coal Creek, Iowa, rose 
with the parable of the wise man who built upona 
rock and the foolish man who built upon the sand 
—the one being the man who heareth the sayings 
of the Saviour and doeth them, and the other being 
the man who heareth those sayings and doeth 
them not. 

Sara E. Hallock spoke of the unlearned fisher- 
men who were made fishers of men, and became 
eloquent teachers, able to confound all the wisdom 
of the learned. Salvation depends not upon learn- 
ing, but upon the new birth, and that repentance © 
that caused Peter to go out and weep bitterly when 
he had thrice denied his Lord. 

Walter L. Moore, of Moorestown, N.J., spoke 
to the men of the younger class in the language, 
“ Awake, awake, put on thy strength, daughter of 
Zion,” and remember that in those times when the 
Lord seems far from thee it may be that He is only 
proving thee and it is a time for thee to wait until 
He tells thee what He would have thee to do. 

Sarah Ann Hobson, of Winona, Ohio, spoke of 
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the soldiers in the Lamb’s army, and Rachel Cope | 
spoke from the language, the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal : “The Lord know- 
eth them that are his, and let every one that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from iniquity,” and re- 
ceive the peace I give unto you,” not as the world 
giveth give I unto you.” 

Charles M. Brown, of Springdale, Kansas, spoke 
of the priesthood of Christ and the mode of wor- 
ship prescribed by the Great High Priest of that 
priesthood ; a worship in spirit and in truth, in the 
temple of every human soul. 

Benjamin Brown, of North Carolina, reminded 
us that it is not sufficient that “Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian,” but that entirely 
must we be persuaded; and although there may 
be many ways of admission to the churches, there 
is but one way into the great sheepfold, and that 
is by allowing ourselves to be entirely persuaded 
to be a Christian. 

The entire session wag one of service, and many 
messages were delivered and fervent petitions put 
up for the welfare of those who were gathered 
here, as also for those who were detained away 
from the meeting. 

On Fifth-day morning the routine business of 
the meeting was taken up. Quite an interest was 
taken in the proposition to appoint a committee to 
visit the small meetings and encourage them in 
keeping up all meetings, but action in the matter 
was postponed for the present. 

The committee charged with the care and with 
the expenditure of the income from the fund left 
by Robert Miller to assist in the work of educa- 
tion, made satisfactory reports, and were left to 
have care of the matter and report next year. 

The report of the book committee showed that 
they were furnishing the opportunity to many to 
become acquainted with Friends’ principles as ex- 
pressed in the writings of the founders of the So- 
ciety. 

The epistle committee reported that way was 
not open to write epistles to any of the co-ordinate 
YearlyMeetings this year. 

The meeting then concluded under the solemn 
feeling that the same company would never all be 
gathered together again, and the Friends soon 
scattered to their homes far and near. 

One of the prominent features of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting is the numerous gathering of Friends at 
the Boarding School. The gathering each evening 
in collection for reading the Scriptures ; then on 
one evening the Scholars’ Aid Society holds its 
meetings to devise ways and means to increase the 
attendance at the school. The Teachers’ Association 
discusses best methods in teaching, and the Alumni 
Association, having for its aim the attraction of 
pupils to the school. 


2. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD States—The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
has lately decided that acts of labor unions to prevent 
non union men from working are malicious and unlawful. 
Justice Dean said: “Trades unions may cease to work 
for reasone satisfactory to their members, but if they 
combine to prevent others from obtaining work by threats 
of a strike or combine to prevent an employer from em- 
ploying others by threats of strike, they combine to ac- 
complish an unlawful purpose, a purpose as unlawful now 
as it ever was, though not punishable by indictment. 
Such combination is a despotic and tyrannical violation of 
the indefeasible right of labor to acquire property which 
courts are bound to restrain. It is utterly subversive of 
the letter and spirit of the Declaration of Rights. If such 
combination be in accord with the law of trades unions, 
then that law and the organic law of the people of a free 
commonwealth cannot stand together ; one or the other 
must go down.” 

John Alexander Dowie, the founder of the “ Christian 
Catholic Church in Zion,” left his home in Zion City near 
Chicago on the 14th inst., for New York City to engage 
in a mission movement there of an unprecedented charac- 
ter. He was accompanied by several trains full of his 
followers, men, women and children, numbering about 
3500 in all, and arrived in New York on the 16th ; where 
accommodations had been made for their accommodation. 


A series of meetings, and of house to house visits has 
been planned to occupy about three weeks. The motley 
group of his followers is said to include representatives 
of nearly all Caucasian races, with some Asiatics, Japan- 
ese and Syrians. Crowds numbering several thousands as- 
sembled on the 18th to witness the proceedings, three 
times during the day, apparently largely attracted by 
curiosity. 

The dyers in Philadelphia who have been on a strike 
for several months have lately returned to work. It is 
said they are the last of the army of 120,000 that went 
out on Sixth Month Ist to yield, it being with them a 
question of starvation or yielding. 

Agnes Smith Lewis who in 1896 discovered in a mon- 
astery on Mount Sinai a manuscript of the four “‘ Gospels” 
in Syriac has latety stated in a lecture in Philadelphia 
that the manuscript was dated 160 A. D., and is positive 
evidence that the contention that the Gospels were oral 
traditions until put in writing in the fourth century is 
unfounded. She said: ‘The manuscript is a copy from 
either the original writings or from another copy. Be- 
fore it was deciphered the written copies of the Gospels 
could only be traced back to the fourth century, which 
gave the unbelievers the argument that the New Testa- 
ment was not put in writing until that time. This Syriac 
manuscript antedates other copies nearly two centuries, 
and its greatest value is, that on all points in dispute 
which it covers it shows that the farther back we trace 
the Testament the more authentic it becomes.” 

A late decision in the New York Court of Appeals de- 
clares that dependence upon “ faith healing” in the case 
of sickness is criminal neglect. The law declares that 
“a person who omits without lawful excuse to perform a 
duty by law imposed upon him, to furnish food, clothing, 
shelter or medical attendance to a minor, is guilty,” etc. 

A dispatch from San Francisco, says, “ Dr. August 
Greth, who for a year past has been working on an air ship, 
surprised the residents of San Francisco by sailing over 
their heads for two hours, directing his machine almost 
at will and demonstrating that in many essentials he has 
solved the problem of aerial navigation.” 

A dispatch from Vineland, N. J., says, The colony at 
Alliance, a few miles west of here, does a thriving busi- 
ness gathering oak leaves. The leaves are shipped 
in bales to New York City, where they are used because 
of the tannic acid they contain. During the Eighth and 
Ninth and part of Tenth Month as many as 150 bales a 
week are shipped. The price obtained is $3 per bale. 

A dispatch of the 12th inst. from Indianapolis, says, 
“ As the result of an investigation relative to the supply 
of natural gas in Indiana, it seems highly probable that 
no further effort will be made to discover a second reser- 
voir in the State. Neither gas nor oil was found, al- 
though about $10,000 was expended near Muncie in drill- 
ing a well 2700 feet deep. The gas fields are reported to 
be failing rapidly, and nearly every manufacturer in the 
belt has arranged to use coal during the winter.” 

It is stated that the death rate of infants under one 
year of age has decreased 60 per cent. in Chicago as com- 
pared with 1891. The Health Department in reference 
to this says, “An improved milk supply, the antitoxin 
treatment of diphtheria and other causes often cited to 
account for the decrease of infant mortality are equally | ciation is called to meet on Fifth-day Tenth Month 
inadequate, and the Department is disposed to attach 29th, at 7.45 P. M., at Friends Institute, for the appoist 
more importance to the education of mothers in the} ment of Treasurer and six other Friends to constitutes 
hygiene of the young.” Committee of Managers to serve for one year. Aj 

The Indiana Board of Health has lately adopted a rule | Friend interested in its object, is considered as a membe 
that persons affected with tuberculosis shall not be em- | of the Association. 
ployed as teachers in the public schools. ————____— ---___— 

The National Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association, at Westtown BoaRDING ScHOOL.—Applications for t 
Pittsburg, lately decided to raise a large fund annually | admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
for the defense of saloon interests in Congress and the | instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLM 
State Legislature. a F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

It is stated that upwards of 70,000 immigrants from Payments on account of board and tuition, and cum 
the Northern and Western sections of the Union havesettled | munications in regard to business should be forwarded 
during the last decade between New Orleans and the town | Rnwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
of Corpus Christi, in Texas. i er aaa Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

Almost all the rice raised in Louisiana is said to be cephetede 
grown by white men. ae Westtown Boarding School.—For conveniest 

There were 387 deaths in this city last week, reported | o¢ persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
to the Board of Health. This is 8 less than the pre-| moot trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M. 
vious week, and 18 less than the corresponding week of | 9&9 ang 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requestal 
1902. Of the foregoing 209 were males and 178 were Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7,30 P. M., twen 
females; 50 died of consumption of the lungs; 33 of in- | .onts each ‘way. To reach the School by telegraph, wit 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 7 | wost Chester, Phone 114a. 
of diphtheria; 16 of cancer; 13 of apoplexy; 9 of typhoid : Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 
fever, 5 of scarlet fever and 4 of smallpox. onan Ss 

ForEIGN—The arbitration treaty between Great Britain | —~—____,|_ |__| BP gE 
and France was signed by representatives of these Pow- | toy Po - a . — Ohio, on te wale 
ers in London, on the 14th inst. A despatch from Paris a ' Pan ae ieeioe a Cmaaall 2 Month 
says, “The Government regards the treaty as one of the Me ™ 7 Frie 4 2 as 7th » t his : 
most important achievements of Foreign Minister Del- | Meeting of Friends, in the year & Be oe 


casse, and as likely to exert far reaching political in- ~ WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
| fluence upon the relations between France and Great No, 422 Walnut Street 


Britain, and to indirectly influence favorably the relation 
of all the European Powers.” 

According to the most moderate estimate, Says th 
Sofia correspondent of the London Times, there are 
22,000 refugees in Bulgaria from Macedonian and Adrig. 
ople vilayets, of whom 19,000 have arrived the past fey 
weeks. These fugitives are mostly old men, women aaj 
children, and this exodus is more eloquent than long listy 
of atrocities and narratives of hideous cruelties, 

The Alaskan Boundary Commission is reported to hay 
decided in favor of the claims of the United States, ay 
sustained all of them but one, relating to the Portlay 
Channel, which was adjudged to belong to Canada, 

Victor Emanuel the King of Italy and his wife Heley 
arrived in Paris on the 14th inst., on a visit and hay 
been warmly welcomed. 

The British Government is arranging to restock th 
farms in the Transvaal, South Africa, with cattle, an 
two ship loads have lately been sent from Galvesto, 
Texas, for this purpose. 

The repeated assurances that Russia has given at dif. 
ferent times that she would evacuate Manchuria on th 
8th inst. have not been fulfilled. The belief is freely er. 
pressed that it has never been her intention to fulfil 
them. 

A despatch from Manila of the 16th says, “ Returm 
from all the provinces show that the natives up to date 
have killed 17,000,000 pounds of locusts.” 

The annual income of the 300,000,000 inhabitants of 
India and the feudatory states is estimated at about $f 
per capita. One authority on Indian affairs, asserts that 
it was less than $50 to each person. In the Presi- 
dency of Madras, the income of the 34,000,000 inhabit 
ants is stated to be five-eighths of a penny per head pe 
da 































































































y. 

During a late voyage on the Campania from Queem 
town to New York Marconi, the inventor, is stated to han 
been in constant communication with the land by means 
of wireless telegraphy. It is believed the practicability 
of wireless telegraphy over the ocean has been demon 
strated, and only minor details for its widespead use bar 
now to be arranged. 

A despatch of the 18th inst. from Pekin, says, “Th 
Marconi system of wireless telegraphy was inaugoratel 
to-day between Pekin and the coast. Several Chines 
officials attended the sending of the first message.” 

The area within the jurisdiction of the London County 
Council contains 77,518 acres of land and water anda 
population of 4,536,541, living in 571,678 houses. Great 
er London, included within the metropolitan and city p- 
lice districts, contains a population of 6,581,372, living 
in 928,008 houses. In the first half of the last century 
the increase in population was at the rate of 20 per cent 
annually. From 1891 to 1901 it was only 7.5 per cent 
























































NOTICES. 
Wanted~Young Friend to serve as mother’s helps 
in Friend's family in Philadelphia. 
Address D, 
Office of THe FRIEND. 


Friends’ City Home Assnciation.—The As» 
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